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Brazil and Her People of To-Day. An Account of the Customs, Cliamc- 
teristics, Amusements, History and Advancement of the Brazilians, and the 
Development and Resources of their Country. By Nevin O. Winter, x aid 
388 pp.. map, 24 illustrations from original and selected photographs, append- 
ices and index. L. C. Page & Company. Boston, igio. $}. 
The most interesting chapter in this book contains an account of a visit paid 
by the author to an American colony — the Villa Americana in Brazil. 

"At the close of the Civil War," he writes, "many Southern families, whose 
plantations had been devastated by the Northern armies, felt that they could 
not live again under the old flag. Proud spirited and unconquered, these brave 
Southern veterans, who had marched with Stonewall Jackson and the Lees and 
Johnsons, decided that they would leave the land that had given them birth 
and seek fortunes anew in a new land amidst new surroundings. Brazil 
appealed to the leaders of this movement because the plantation system was 
similar to that under which they had been raised, and slavery was legal in that 
land, which was still an empire. A few of them went as an advance guard 
and selected a site about 100 miles northwest of the city of Sao Paulo. A favor- 
able report was made to those still back in the States, and it was not long before 
several hundred families had left their Southern homes and were making new 
homes underneath the Southern Cross. In all it is estimated that at least 500 
American families located in that section of the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
between the years 1865 and 1870. They came from Texas, Georgia, Alabama, 
Tennessee, and perhaps one or two other seceding States. . . . Many of the 
original members of the colony became dissatisfied and returned to their former 
homes. There are, however, 400 or 500 Americans still living in this colony, 
or within a radius of a few miles. A few have moved to other parts of Brazil 
and others have intermarried with Brazilians; but, in general, they have re- 
mained true to their Americanism. Some of the original families purchased 
slaves and worked their plantations in that way, until that institution was abol- 
ished in 1888. A few have prospered greatly, but many others have done just 
fairly well. ... A Protestant church, called the Union Church, adorns one 
hill, and a school house, a conspicuous building, is in another part of the vil- 
lage. . . . The members of this colony are now Brazilian subjects, the 
younger ones because of their birth in that land and the older ones by virtue 
of a general proclamation. Few of them actually take any part in the politics 
of the land. All of them, of course, speak the Portuguese language, but use 
the English in their homes. They are still Americans at heart." 

The author touches, rather lightly, almost every subject that has long been 
familiar to readers of the merely popular descriptions of travel in Brazil. The 
simple truth is, that some of the natural features in the territory of the greatest 
South American republic are intrinsically so splendid that each new effort, no 
matter how inadequate, to describe them is sure to have some element of value. 
Mr. Winter desires to convey an impression of the falls of Iguassu and Guayra. 
Beginning with Iguassu, he says: 

"A dozen miles away the smoking columns of mist which crown the falls 
are plainly visible, and its thunderous roar may sometimes be heard for twenty 
miles. . . . The first view of these magnificent falls in their solitary 
grandeur is inspiring. They have the same general shape as Niagara, and are 
fifty feet higher. The entire falls are more than two miles in width, with a 
number of islands dividing the cataract. . . . Below the falls are depths 
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which a hundred fathom line has failed to sound, and the natives call them 
bottomless. There is a triple leap of 320 feet, the last one alone being a drop 
of 213 feet over sheer precipices of dark rock. . . . Above these falls, on 
the Parana, are the wonderful Guayra Falls, 125 miles above the junction with 
the Iguassu .... Below the Guayra cataract the current piles up in the center 
with a corkscrew action and then dives down again into midstream. It returns 
to the surface in eddies which leap up twelve or fifteen feet in the air, making, 
as one scientific investigator terms it, 'rapids with which the whirlpool rapids of 
Niagara are a quiet duckpond in comparison.' One is lost in considering this 
frantic water-power here awaiting the harnessing by man." M. W. 

AFBICA 

Les Blancs D'Afrique. Par le Dr. H. Weisberger. Avec figures, cartes et 

photographies de types, xxxv and 405 pp. Octave Doin et Fils, Editeurs. 

Paris, 19 10. F. 5. 

The author treats especially of the two principal peoples of North Africa, 

the Berbers, descendants of the Libyans, and the Egyptians. The studies in 

the past few years throughout the Sahara have brought to light many facts which 

Dr. Weisberger uses for the enrichment of this comprehensive discussion of the 

different peoples of North Africa, who are allied in blood to the white Aryan 

family. 

Voh Kongo zum Ubangi. Meine zweite Reise in Mittelafrika. Von Franz 

Thonner. xi and 116 seiten, 20 Textbildern, 114 Lichtdrucktafeln und 3 

Karten. Verlag von Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen), Berlin, 1910. M. 12. 

Mr. Thonner, Congo explorer and botanist, made his first journey to the 

Congo about fourteen years ago, and his work, "Im Afrikanischen Urwald," 

gave him reputation. In the present book, he sketches first the changes that 

he found in the Congo and then describes the new region, which he traversed 

on foot, between the Congo and the Ubangi, its largest tributary. He concluded 

his wanderings with a boat journey down the Ubangi. The description of his 

journey is followed by chapters on the characteristic flora and the various tribes 

he met in this vast area. He adds a systematic account of the still little-known 

languages of the region, and his text concludes with meteorological, botanical 

and linguistic tables. 

Not over a fourth of the book, however, is occupied by the text; for this is 
followed by 114 full-page photographs, one of the best collection of pictures 
that have yet come from the Belgian Congo. They give many types of land- 
scape, vegetation, the natives, and their various arts. The work will have a 
high place among books on the Congo. 

Marine Investigations in South Africa, Vol. V. 198 pp. and 20 plates. 
South African Philosophical Society, Cape Town, 1908. 
Describes the Opisthobranchiata, a new species of Planocera, new forms of 
the Hemichordata, a parasitic Copepod, and the genus Botellina. The plates, 
black and in other colors, illustrate these forms of life. 

ASIA 

Aux Ortos. Pays et mission. Par P. Albert Botty. 58 pp. and illustrations. 
Seminaire des Missions de Scheut-lez-Bruxelles, iqto. Fr. 1. 
A description of a part of southwestern Mongolia and of its inhabitants. 
The little book is of value as giving much detailed and careful information 



